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tinued to examine while they were talking. The jewel re- 
presented a fly, set in gold, and, "here," he said, " you see 
what Style is. In itself this fly is but an insect, in its 
setting it is a jewel." Fascinated by the sparkle of this 
simile she exclaims : " How true ! and surely it cannot be 
wrong to replace an insect by a diamond." "Facts and 
inventions," says Buffon, "can be appropriated and used 
by others, but Style is the man himself." 

—Geo. C. Lambdin. 

THE ART TARIFF 

FOR a short time there was a slight excitement in the 
artistic world, consequent upon the appearance of 
the circular letter and petition from the Art Committee of 
the Union League Club, advocating the removal of all 
duties on importations of foreign Works of Art. (It is a note- 
worthy fact, that these documents emanated from a club 
of protectionists, and from an Art Committee upon which 
there was not a single artist.) These were met by a counter 
circular and petition from a committee of. artists, favoring 
the substitution of a moderate specific duty that would be 
only a nominal tax upon valuable Works of Art imported, 
in lieu of the present ad ya/orem duty of 30 per cent. 

The circular from the Artists' Committee, which we give 
below with their petition,, contains the petition of the 
UnionLeague Club Committee, who have since met the Artists' 
Committee in the most friendly manner, and are quite 
willing to co-operate with them in obtaining a change from 
the present duty to a moderate specific one, as that is the 
nearest approach to their ideas that seems to promise any 
success. The artists generally favor a duty of fifty dollars 
on every Oil Painting, although some of them place it at one 
hundred dollars. It is not probable that anything can be 
effected in Congress during the present year. 

CIRCULAR. 
Dear Sir: New York, Dec. 19th, 1884. 

A petition to Congress, purporting to emanate from the 
artists of the country, has been circulated for their signa- 
tures by the Art Committee of the Union League Club ; but 
the document has so little of the ring of the prevailing 
thought of the artists, and its preamble contains so many 
misrepresentations, that it is-not probable that any of them 
were consulted in its preparation. 

Section I. of this preamble states, that "high duties on 
the importation of Works of Art can be justified only on the 
ground that such objects are manufactures and need pro- 
tection." 

High duties being only a relative expression, the present 
duty of 30 per cent, on imported Works of Art cannot be 
considered as high, when the duties on all other importa- 
tions average at least 50 per cent. And the duties can be 
justified on the ground that such objects are manufactures 
in the broadest sense, and are entitled to the same protec- 
tion, and no more, that is given to other products of home 
industry. 

Section II. states that: "Painting, Sculpture, and the kin- 
dred arts, are means of Education and Civilization ; they are 
neither luxuries nor manufactures in any commercial sense." 



Then Literature and Science, being more obvious means 
of education and civilization than Painting, Sculpture and 
the kindred arts, it follows that books and scientific appara- 
tus should precede art on the free list Painting and sculp- 
ture are in every country considered as luxuries, to be 
indulged in only after the necessities of life have been pro- 
vided ; they have no place in the curricula of the majority 
of our educational institutions, and in the others, only a 
cursory knowledge of art is attempted. Special art schools 
for the training of those who intend to become professional 
artists being, of course, excepted. 

A Work of Art is treated by the artist, by the art dealer and 
by its purchaser, exactly as they treat any other article of 
manufacture, and the Government should not be blamed for 
adopting the same views in the adjustment of the Tariff. 

Section III. states: "That with an overflowing Treasury, 
protection is needless and harmful, when it is not demanded 
by the class which the Government assumes to protect." 

An overflowing treasury may be an argument for a general 
reduction of duties ; but not for a removal of them from 
any special class of articles to the special injury of its home 
producers, who are entitled to the same rights as are any 
other citizens. 

Many years ago the artists petitioned Congress for a spe- 
cific duty that would protect the country from the meretri- 
cious art work with which it was being deluged; but their 
petition was not granted, and the artists were so misrepre- 
sented and abused by the Press that they were discouraged 
from making any further attempts. 

Section IV. states : ' ' That Works of Art are not the pro- 
duct of day's-labor, but of brain ; legislation may encourage 
artists, but tariffs cannot create them." 

It may flatter the vanities of a few callow artists to be 
told that they are all brain, and are a race of beings apart 
from other men. If the mere thought of a Work of Art were 
the completed work, then such might be regarded as the 
product of the brain alone; but, as a matter of fact, it is only 
in the realization of the thought that it becomes a Work of 
Art ; and this is consummated only by day's-labor of brain- 
directed hand and body, which must be fed, housed, clothed 
and furnished with materials for work; to do which the 
artist must pay high protective duties on every item of his 
expenses. The second clause should rather read, — Tariffs 
may encourage artists, but legislation cannot create them. 

Section V. states: "That the demand for Works of Art, 
unlike that for manufactured goods, has no natural limit ; 
the greater the sale the greater will be the demand." 

A few years ago there was a large demand for both 
American and Foreign art works, and the great falling off 
in this demand shows that a limit of some kind has been 
reached, whether natural or unnatural it matters not, and 
that the sale of Works of Art follows the same laws that 
govern the sale of all other products. 

Sections VI. and VII. state truly enough : "That improve- 
ment in artistic taste promotes industry by increasing the 
skill and elevating the aims of our workmen, and by creat- 
ing a demand for such improvements as add to the beauty 
and convenience of our homes, our dress, and everything 
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that gives pleasure to the mind or comfort to the body. 
That such improvement can be realized only by constant 
familiarity with the best models of all nations and all epochs." 

Section VIII. states: "That other nations protect and 
encourage Art as a source of pleasure and wealth, by estab- 
lishing Museums and Schools of Design. They encourage 
the importation of Paintings, etc., and sometimes even im- 
pose heavy export duties to prevent these articles from 
leaving the country. Our Government, on the other hand, 
is content to regard such objects solely as a source of revenue, 
and instead of inviting them into the country, this is the 
only nation in the civilized world that levies heavy duties 
to keep them out." 

We also believe that Museums of Art and Schools of Design, 
by whomsoever established, would be sources of pleasure 
and wealth ; but we deny that any other nations specially 
encourage the importation of Paintings, etc. ; they simply 
place them upon the same footing of all other imports. 

But our own Government does specially encourage the 
importation of art works, as the duties on such are only 
about one-half of the average duties paid on other articles. 

That some countries impose heavy export duties to prevent 
Paintings, etc., from leaving them, is an item of news not 
generally known and needs verification. 

One of our largest importers of Foreign art works recently 
stated to a Herald reporter, that, if the general business of 
the country were in a prosperous condition his importations 
would have been as heavy under the present Tariff as they 
were before the change was made. 

Section IX. states: "That the law enacted in 1883, by 
which the duties were raised from ten to thirty per cent., 
was not called for by artists, was not advocated by the press, 
or demanded by the people; nor was the measure justified 
on the plea of public necessity." 

As a statement of facts, this is true enough. 

Section X. states: "That as a measure of financial policy 
the law has proved a failure, since it has restricted trade and 
diminished the public revenue. At the same time it has 
failed to benefit our artists, who unite in declaring that their 
sales have been less than before the present law was passed. " 

It is a fact that the sales of American pictures have been 
less than they were before the present law was passed ; but, 
it is not ingenuous to insinuate that this falling off is the 
result of the art duty on foreign works, the sales of which 
have diminished in even a greater proportion than those of 
American works. Although the duty of thirty per cent, is 
supposed to advance by just so much the value of the foreign 
pictures that are already in the country, the fact remains 
that they can be purchased at lower prices than were ob- 
tained before the imposition of the duty, all of which results 
not specially from the art tariff, but from the general de- 
pression of the business of the country. 

Section XI. states: "That while the existing duty can have 
but little effect in checking the importation of trashy pictures 
which we do not want, it is almost prohibitory as to works 
of the highest class, which we do want." 

' If this is true, then a moderate specific duty, that would 
only be a nominal tax upon "works of the highest class, 



which we do want," and that would check only "the im- 
portation of trashy pictures, which we do not want," would 
be the solution of this vexed question, that would satisfy 
every one except the importers of the "trashy pictures" 
aforesaid. An ad valorem duty on Works of Art, is only a 
premium for fraud by dishonest importers. 

The conditions that relate to the business of art in this 
country are different from those that obtain in Europe, where 
the production of art works is greater than the home de- 
mand. European artists, therefore, want a free market. 
If it is desirable to build up an American school of art, our 
resident artists should not be forced into an unequal com- 
petition, which would result from the removal of all duties 
upon Works of Art, while they continue to pay duties upon 
every item of their own expenses. 

The accompanying petition is intended for the signatures 
of professional artists who produce Works of Art. Architects, 
engravers and artists who are only teachers, have no direct 
interest in the matter, and it is not desired merely to obtain 
a large number of names. If the petition meet your views, 
please sign and return it to E. Wood Perry, Jr., No. 42 East 
14th Street, New York. In case you have already signed 
the petition circulated by the Art Committee of the Union 
League Club, but have modified your opinions upon further 
consideration of the subject, and prefer the course of Con- 
gressional action asked for in this present memorial, it will 
be perfectly proper to sign this also, it being a document of 
a later date. 

By order of the Artists' Committee. 

E. Wood Perry, Jr., Secretary. 

PETITION FROM ARTISTS' COMMITTEE TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The undersigned, professional artists, engaged in the 
production of original Works of Art, and residents of the 
country, respectfully represent to your Honorable Bodies : 

That as the resident American Artist is heavily taxed 
on every item of his living and working expenses in com- 
mon with his fellow citizens, he should be accorded the 
same consideration as these, in the adjustment of duties on 
the importation of products that compete with his own pro- 
fessional productions. 

That as the presence of Works of Art of a high order of 
excellence is a benefit to the country, it would be desirable 
to encourage their importation by the imposition of a duty 
that would be only a nominal tax upon them, and which 
would become lighter in the degree of their merit, while it 
would not encourage the importation of the inferior art 
work that has no claims to be treated in a different manner 
from other manufactures. 

That any ad valorem duty would defeat these ends, and 
is, besides, a premium for fraud on the part of dishonest 
importers by means of undervaluation, which can be prac- 
ticed with impunity, as no third person, but only the buyer 
and seller of a picture, can determine its cost at any par- 
ticular date. 

They therefore respectfully ask for the enactment of a 
modification of the existing law, that will substitute a 
moderate specific duty for the present thirty per cent, ad 
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valorem duty on all modern paintings and sculptures that 
are imported for private use or sale. 

PETITION FROM UNION LEAGUE CLUB. 

We therefore respectfully ask for the enactment of a law 
that will admit Works of Art, such as Paintings, Sculpture, 
Engravings, Casts, Models, Antiques and Photographs of 
such objects, free of duty. 



BASTIEN LEPAGE. 

BASTIEN LEPAGE, whose early death at the age of 
thirty-six occurred in December, was one of the strong- 
est individualities among the younger French Artists. He 
was a Government clerk at Dansvilliers, but at nineteen threw 
up office work to follow the bent of his talent, and 
entered Cabanel's atelier in Paris, and in 1875 began to 
exhibit in the Salon. His line was portraiture and scenes 
of rustic life, which were portraiture also, not only of 
people, but of places. A searching literalism, held in check 
by and subordinated to definite artistic aims, extraordi- 
narily vivid actuality, forced sometimes to an imitative 
point that suggested the use of the camera, and delibe- 
rate exclusion of not only cheap allurement, but of that 
prerogative of selection and elimination which the disciples 
of the ideal hold dear; these were some characteristic 
qualities of his art. We have seen nearly all his chief 
pictures in England: "The Wood Cutter," "Rustic Court- 
ship," "The Beggar," "Pas Meche," "The Haymakers," 
"My Parents," "Portrait of my Grandfather," "Sarah 
Bernhardt," while the curious little portraits of the "Prince 
of Wales," and of "A Gentleman," hung in the Royal 
Academy, indicated more expressly the close technique 
and clinging epitome of characteristics which, perhaps, are 
found at strongest pitch in the portrait of "Albert Wolf," 
editor of the Paris Figaro. 

It is said that his sitters' patience was severely taxed by 
the numberless poses demanded by the Artist, and that the 
portrait of Victor Hugo never reached completion owing 
to the poet's inadequate endurance on this head. Lepage 
has been accused of using his undeniable power to depict, 
by choice, only the sordid and repulsive side of the rustic 
life which he studied on his hard-won holidays from Paris. 
His village lover is a lout who picks his nails, and is not too 
clean ; his haymakers look stupid from overmuch cider, as 
well as from labor in the hot sun ; his old woodsman is pinched 
in soul by poverty and toil. Yet it must be allowed that 
there was pathos beneath the pain of these things, and 
beauty and freshness in the painting of out-door nature 
which enframed and enforced them. 

M. Lepage may have mistaken the mission of art and 
missed his way in company with some of the realistic writers 
of the day, but, at all events, his leaching was pure in its 
honesty, and his work was the genuine and laborious out- 
come of a strong artistic individuality. At the recently 
opened galleries, called the Salon Parisien, in Bond Street, 
the last work of the Artist, left unfinished upon the easel, 
has been in view. It is a vigorous study of an chimney- 
sweep, grimy from work, eating his dinner in a wretched 
room, with cat and kitten for company. — The Portfolio. 



A FRENCH ART PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 

THE Chronique des Arts gives the following extracts from 
the prospectus of a Societe Protective de t Art Francaise 
which it is proposed to organize in Paris. "A terrible crisis 
exists at this moment among all industries, and is felt most 
severely by the painters and the picture business. Indepen- 
dently of the general reasons for this great depression, the 
evil is also due to some particular causes that are well 
known." 

' ' The exaggeration of the value of the works of certain 
masters. 

"The erroneous belief that these works are alone worthy 
of a place in collections." 

"The alarming increase of the sale of fraudulent pictures." 
"The works of Corot, Diaz, Rousseau, Daubigny, Troy on 
and Millet, formerly so despised, have suddenly been sought 
to the exclusion of the works of all others, and have in a 
short time increased tenfold in value. Strange enough, the 
more the prices increase, the more the pictures advance in the 
favor of the public. There will soon be none of them for sale. 
Unscrupulous fabricators have profited by the rarity of these 
pictures and the blindness of the majority of amateurs, and 
have reaped easy and lucrative harvests. They have manu- 
factured by wholesale these imitations and copies, with 
which they have inundated the whole world, confining them- 
selves mainly to the counterfeiting of the works of the lament- 
ed masters who are no longer here to defend themselves." 

"In order to meet this situation, to restore confidence and 
to give to the art business its former importance, it is neces- 
sary to destroy the business of these forgers; to prove to 
amateurs that it is easy to authenticate the originality of 
modern pictures; to persuade them not to attach themselves 
alone to the works of masters who are no more; to convince 
them, in fine, that we have other great painters whose repu- 
tation will equal that of their predecessors and whose genius 
they will regret later not having appreciated." 

"Its first act will be to establish a bureau of experts which 
amateurs can consult in perfect confidence, and obtain the 
most reliable information. All modern pictures submitted 
to examination and recognized as original, will be stamped 
with a seal, which will be evidence of their authenticity." 

"These pictures will at the same time be catalogued upon 
special registers which can be consulted afterwards." 

' 'A great number of artists have already expressed the desire 
to have all of their recent pictures recorded in these books, arid 
many of our collectors intend to have similar inventories 
made of their art treasures. If this example is followed, we 
will have in a few years the most valuable documents of 
modern French art." 

In view of this "terrible crisis," it would appear that some- 
thing should be done, but in the matter of making the 
Society's seal positive evidence of authenticity, we fear that 
the counterfeiters would at once rise to the occasion, and 
that it would then be necessary to have another seal to 
prove the genuineness of the seal of the Society, and later 
a third seal to authenticate the second, and so on ad infinitum. 

—Ed. 



